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GOOD WORDS.—XVI. 

The foundation of faith is experience of goodness in 
some form, either as man ifested in the lives of others or 
experienced in our own. 

—M. CATHERINE ALBRIGHT. 
Present Day Papers, II. 








LIFE. 
Life’s more than breath and the quick round of blood, 
*Tis a great spirit and a busy heart; 
The coward and the small in soul scarce do live. 
One generous feeling, one great thought, one deed 
Of good, ere night, would make life longer seem 
Than if each year might number a thousand days, 
Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 
We live in deeds, not years, in thought, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life’s but a means unto an end, that end, 
To those who dwell in Him, He most in them, 
Beginning, mean, and end of all things, God. 
Why will we live and not be glorious? 

—Philip James Bailey. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND PEACE. 


[A message to the students, faculty and residents of Swarth- 
more, read by David Ferris, of Wilmington, Del., at the First- 
day morning meeting, Fourth month 23d.] 

I feel it a privilege to be with you all in your meet- 
ing to-day. I take no high ground as to my individ- 
ual inspiration. I feel my weakness, the infirmities 
of age. My mental as well as bodily powers are 
weakening, therefore I gladly avail myself of the lib- 
erty of writing my message to you. I take upon my- 
self the whole responsibility of all I may say to you 
to-day. I shal! endeavor to be true to my own con- 
victions, and will ask your toleration and charity. I 
will say to you as a dear old minister often said to his 
hearers when I was young: “ If what I have to say 
meets the witness in your souls, take it home and 
profit by it; if not, put it aside, it is not for you”... 

I have a concern on the higher education, more es- 
pecially in schools and colleges under the care of 
Friends. I feel very inadequate clearly to express 
this concern, and shall therefore take the liberty to 
quote from others who more nearly express my feel- 
ing. . . . We are threefold beings—physical, mental 
and spiritual—body, mind and soul. These are won- 
derfully organized and interdependent. A true edu- 
eation includes the training and development of all 
the faculties of our being. It is not completed in 
school or college, but goes on through our bodily life, 
and I think extends into the higher and wider stage 


of our existence. “ Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor.” This is a beautiful tribute of the Psalm- 
ist to that highest nature of man approaching nearest 
to divinity. This highest nature is most important 
to be educated and kept active, for it should govern 
and regulate and control the physical and intellectual 
powers. If this is not the case the man with a healthy 
body and well-cultivated intellect may become a 
curse to mankind and a hindrance to all true progress 
and upward development. Let me endeavor, my 
dear young friends, to enable you to see this, for I do 
earnestly desire your welfare and prosperity in all 
that is just and elevating and ennobling. . . . Sup- 
pose, if you can, a man with a strong, healthy body, 
handsome person, gifted intellectually, wealthy, with 
fascinating manners. That man has great power over 
his fellowmen, but power is dangerous to him and to 
them; he has many temptations to use that power sel- 
fishly for his own profit or glory; he has also the 
temptations of the appetites. He may become a 
drunkard or a glutton, or impure; he may be covetous 
and rob many of the means they need to accumulate 
great wealth which he does not need, “ devouring 
widows’ houses,” to use a Scripture phrase, or he 
may be ambitious for military glory and “ wade 
through slaughter to a throne and shut the gates of 
mercy on mankind.” 

I need not cite to you the eruelty and desolation 
that “man’s inhumanity to man” in this way has 
eaused. Napoleon is said to have marched 400,000 
men to Moscow in 1812, and 350,000 of them per- 
ished miserably amid the snows and frosts of Russia. 
Such scenes of suffering and desolation are now being 
re-enacted in Eastern Asia. 

What is the remedy for this awful condition? It 
is this higher education. It is applied Christianity. 
It is the golden rule. It is Christian love. There is 
no other remedy. Man, under the dominion of his 
lower animal passions, is more cruel and destructive 
to his brother man than all the wild beasts of the 
earth let loose could be, for he is far more powerful. 
But when this great power comes to be governed by 
the higher education, by this law of Christian love, 
then blessings flow from it as from the sun and rain 
of our heavenly Father. “ He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” This rule over ourselves 
is the true greatness, and it requires the noblest and 
highest courage. This teaching by Jesus of love and 
mercy and peace and his conforming of all his blessed 
life thereto is the keynote of Christianity, the great 
legacy Jesus has left to the world. It abrogated the 
Jewish code of revenge, and taught that evil could be 
overcome only with good. “If thine enemy hunger 
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feed him, if he thirst give him drink,” “ that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven.” 

Is it possible to conform to these precepts, or is it 
desirable in our day? It certainly is possible, for we 
know that Jesus always practiced what he taught, 
and his disciples and the early Christians for nearly 
two hundred years appear to have closely conformed 
to them— 


“ Those meek ones whose martyrdom 
Rome’s gathered grandeur saw.” 


And many thousands through all the dark ages since 
have been faithful under cruel torture, delicate 
women and maidens giving their lives for this pre- 
cious testimony— 
*“ Who in their Alpine home braved the crusaders’ war, 
When the green Vaudois trembling heard 
Through all its vales of death 
The Martyr’s song of triumph poured 
From woman’s failing breath.” 


There have been many since then who have so fol- 
lowed Christ, through persecution and imprisonment 
and the loss of all worldly goods. Four thousand 
Friends in Charles II.’s time were imprisoned in the 
foul, pestilential dungeons of England. 

David Barelay, father of Robert, was a remarkable 
instance of the convictions of truth, changing the ear- 
nal warrior to the spiritual warrior. When he was 
about twenty-one years of age he joined a company 
of ardent young Scotch Protestants and followed the 
great Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus, in his cam- 
paign in Germany against the persecutions of the 
Protestants. He was in the battle of Lutzen, where 
Gustavus was killed; he then came to England and 
joined the Parliament forces against King Charles L., 
and was promoted for his valor. He could then have 
said, as the Apostle Paul did, “ I verily thought I was 
doing God service ”; but the time came to Barclay as 
to Paul when a light brighter than the outward sun 
shone in upon his soul, and, like Paul, he never more 
could use carnal weapons. He then realized that the 
weapons of the Christian’s warfare were spiritual, 
mighty through God, and he never after used deadly 
weapons; but he, “like Paul,” used most effectively 
the more mighty spiritual weapons. He had been 
used to the adulation and honor of the citizens and 
magistrates of Aberdeen at the time of his military 
renown, but after he became a Friend these same peo- 
ple reviled and insulted him. He bore all this pa- 
tiently, saying that he found more honor in being 
thus reviled than in their feastings and flattery dur- 
ing his military career. Our poet, J. G. Whittier, in 
one of his unique and impressive poems, pictures 
graphically this phase of David Barclay’s experience: 

“Happier I with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when Reeve and Squire were seen, 


Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bare heads to meet me. 


“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff.— 
Hard the old friend’s falling off; 
Hard to learn forgiving :— 

But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living.” 
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I hope, dear young friends, that you feel that it is 
possible to live a just, pure Christian life, and that 
you, each one of you, feel it right for you to endeavor 
to do so; for it is by this individual faithfulness that 
our world, now so full of sin and suffering, is to be 
made holy, where nothing shall hurt or destroy. 

Can men and nations exist and progress without 
war? As sure as God is just and true and holy they 
ean. “ As sure as the precepts of Jesus are right and 
practical they can.” Jesus never taught anything 
not practicable or that he did not himself practice. 

We have to be converted, to have our lower 
animal propensities subdued and brought into subjec- 
tion to the divine power of love to realize this. Then 
the golden rule governs, and selfishness is eliminated; 
then we can follow the example of Jesus and become 
joint heirs with him and truly the children of God. 
It is this individual overcoming, this bringing into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ, 
which must bring about the good time coming. Each 
one of you, my young friends, must help or hinder 
it. Which shall it be? You may each one live to- 
day the true life, and then each will be doing their 
individual share to bring about this good time. There 
are cheering evidences that the people of all nations 
are arousing to forward the good work. 

* When signs in earth and heaven are showing 

That forth in its appointed hour 

The Spirit of the Lord is going: — 
And with that Spirit Freedom’s light 

On kindred tongue and people breaking, 
Whese slumbering millions at the sight 

In glory and in strength are waking. 

When for the sighing of the poor 
And for the needy God hath risen, 


And chains are breaking and a door 
Is opening for the souls in prison.” 


Dear young friends, 
us have to do our share of the work if this golden age 
of right, justice and truth is to be brought about. 
We must be educated with the higher education, edu- 


each of you and each one of 


eated to rule our own spirits, then justice, love and 
merey in us will rule over all injustice, hatred and 
cruelty. “ Blinding passion will be subdued.” With- 
out this higher education all else is but sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal. 

I want now to speak of two or three persons who 
are now living or have but lately gone onward to the 
higher life, whose lives are an inspiration and 
strength to us. Dear lovely and beloved Frances Wil- 
lard, so full of unfaltering energy, of divine strength. 

“She knew the power of banded ill, 
But felt that Love was stronger still; 


And organized for doing good 
The world’s united womanhood.” 


Her passing upward has cast a halo of glory around 
that passage. A heavenly light illumined her coun- 
tenance. “ Christianity, * she said, “is not I; it is 
re; it is our Father.” Turning to Hoffman’s picture 
of Christ she said, “ Have engraved above it, ‘ Only 
the Golden Rule of Christ can bring the Golden Age 
of Man.’” 
I will now speak of one living person who I think 
is as near a true Christian as any known—Leo Tol- 
stoy. There is no braver hero living; he knows no 
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fear; there is no more unselfish man; he has freely 
given up all worldly wealth, titles and honor, put on 
the dress of the poor, oppressed peasant, and labors 
with them with his own hands. There is no tenderer 
human heart. He sympathizes with all the troubles 
and suffering of poor, oppressed Russians. There is 
none bolder to speak the truth in love. When he 
feels that human law conflicts with the divine, he 
obeys God. He uses very plain language, as Jesus 
did. Woe unto you, Scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, 
said Jesus. Tolstoy says to the powerful Russian 
oppressors: “Go you, all you to whom war is neces- 
sary and who justify it, go you and face the Japa- 
nese bullets and mines; but we will not go, because 
we do not need to do this; and we cannot understand 
how it can be necessary for any one.” Tolstoy is no 
pessimist. He looks forward and upward with hope 
and faith unclouded. He says, “ The doubt as to 
whether or not it be agreeable to God that our com- 
manders compel us to kill; this doubt is a spark of 
fire which Jesus has kindled upon earth.” “ To know 
and feel this is a great joy.” He speaks with the 
greatest confidence of the triumph of peace, of the 
time coming when men shall dwell in harmony and 
cease to destroy each other. Tolstoy lives quietly in 
his home. He is constantly printing and uttering 
views which make him a traitor to their government. 
Why is he not arrested? Because he is now, I think, 
the most powerful man in Russia, using no weapons 
to defend himself, but powerful through those spir- 
itual weapons which are mighty through God. He 
is called anarchist, but he counsels against all vio- 
lence or bomb throwing; he lives a life of love and 
peace; but he does advise the people when required 
to go to war to firmly refuse and say: “ This is con- 
trary to our religion, to God’s law, and we will not 
do it.” He is an anarchist as Peter and Paul were 
when they said: “ We ought to obey God rather than 
man.” He is an anarchist as the primitive Christians 
were when they said to the powers of Rome, “ We 
are Christians and cannot fight.” He is an anarchist 
as David Barelay and George Fox and our early 
Friends were, who were gloriously victorious in ob- 
taining their religious liberty through patient, unre- 
sisting suffering. 

It is by the labor and suffering of such anarchists 
we have inherited the inestimable blessings of the 
civil and religious liberty we now enjoy in our favored 
land. We owe a debt of gratitude to these faithful 
forefathers for this legacy of freedom and toleration. 

There is a brighter day coming. The upward and 
onward progress is, I believe, now more rapid than 
ever before. The nations are now arousing to shake 
off this nightmare of war which palsies every upward 
inspired tendency of the soul of man. The Interpar- 
liamentary Union, the International Peace Congress, 
the general demand for an international court, the 
effort to bring to a close the Russian-Japanese war, 
show that the nations are aroused as never before to 
the demoralization, waste and savagery of war... . 
We are to look forward and keep steadily doing our 
duty; then we shall never lose hope or get discour- 
aged. As we look back through the revelations of 


science and history we find our earth has been ad- 
vancing from under types. Man gets more brutal 
and savage. There never was any perfect progeni- 
tors from whose state we have fallen. We are now 
further advanced than any age before us. God has 
not given any good thing to any previous age which 
he has withheld from us. We have now as truly in- 
spired prophets and as clear, holy and direct revela- 
tions as in any previous age. 
“T reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now as then; 

His force of Love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent :— 

And still the measure of our needs 

Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds; 

The manna gathered yesterday 

Already savors of decay.” 

Now I think we will unite that it is best to have 
faith in progress, to look upward. Our good and 
great Senator George F. Hoar says: “ The lesson 
which is impressed on me daily, and more deeply as 
I grow old, is the lesson of good will and good hope. 
I believe that to-day is better than yesterday, and that 
to-morrow will be better than to-day.” So do I, and 
I hope even in my last days to help make this so. But 
upon you, my young friends, depends in a great meas- 
ure this onward and upward movement, and I feel 
that Swarthmore will do its share in this accelerated 
advance of the godlike soul of man. 


THE PRAYER OF THE TENEMENT. 


(“ When,” says Robert Hunter, in his book,* recently reviewed 
in these columns, “ we are told the following story by one who 
has worked among the consumptives of our largest city, and 
who knows that it is typical of hundreds and thousands of 
wretched, poverty-stricken people, have we no incentive to do 
all that we can, individually and in association with others, 
to stamp out so devastating an affliction as that of the need- 
less and preventable Great White Plague ? ”] 


“ Breath—breath—give me breath.” A Yiddish 
whisper, on a night in April, 1903, from the heart of 
the New York Ghetto. 

At 18 Clinton Street, back in the rear tenement, a 
young Roumanian Jew lay dying of consumption. I 
had come in with a Jewish doctor. With every 
breath I felt the heavy, foul odor from poverty, ig- 
norance, filth, disease. In this room, ten feet square, 
six people lay on the floor packed close, rubbing the 
heavy sleep from tired eyes, and staring at us 
dumbly. Two small windows gave them air, from a 
noisome court—a pit twenty feet across and five 
floors deep. The other room was only a closet six 
feet by seven, with a grated window, high up, open- 
ing on an air-shaft eighteen inches wide; and in that 
closet four more were sleeping, three on a bed, one in 
a cradle. 

“ Breath—breath—give me breath.” The man’s 
disease was infectious, and yet for two whole weeks 
he had lain here dying. From his soiled bed he could 
touch the one table where the two families ate; the 
cooking stove was but six feet from him; ‘the cup- 
board, over his pillow; he could even reach one of 


*“Poverty.” By Robert Hunter. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. 
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the cradles, where his baby girl lay staring, fright- 
ened at his strange position. For his wasted body 
was too feeble to rise; too choked, too tortured to lie 
down. His young wife held him up while the sleep- 
ers stared silently on, and that Yiddish whisper came 
over and over again, but now with a new and more 
fearful meaning. “ Breath—breath—breath, or kill 
me; oh, kill me! ” 

Two years ago this man had come to America, one 
of the four hundred and eighty-eight thousand in 
1901. He came young and well and hopeful, with his 
wife and his baby son. Two more had been born 
since then. It was to be a new country, a new home, 
a fresh start, a land to breathe in. ‘“ Breath—breath 
—dgive me breath.” He had breathed no air here but 
the close, heavy air of the sweatshop from six in the 
morning until ten at night. Sometimes—he whis- 
pered—he worked on until eleven. He was not 
alone. In New York to-day and to-night there are 
over fifty thousand like him working. And late in 
the night, when he left the feverish labor, at the hour 
when other homes are sleeping, he had come in 
through the foul court and had sunk into restless 
sleep in the dark closet, six feet by seven. There are 
three hundred and sixty-one thousand such closets in 
the city. And this was his home. 

“ Luft—guebt mir luft.” He spoke only Yiddish. 
The new country had given the plague before the 
language, for the sweatshop and the closet had 
made him weak; his weakened body could make no 
fight; the plague came in and fed swiftly. Still on 
through the winter he had worked over the machine 
in the sweatshop, infecting the garments he sewed— 
feverish, tired, fearful—to buy food and coal, to 
keep his “ home ” alive. And now, on this last day of 
life, ten times he had whispered to his brother, beg- 
ging him to care for the wife and the three little 
children. 


The struggle is now ended. The home is scattered. 
The smothered whisper is forever hushed. “ Breath 
—breath—give me breath.” It speaks the appeal of 
thousands. 


THE COMING REFORMATION. 


A general, being sent by the Russian Government 
to investigate the persecutions to which the Doukho- 
bors had been subjected by the local authorities, sum- 
moned a number of their elders to appear before him. 
After hearing what they had to say, he said that “ in 
theory their views were excellent; that he, too, would 
like wars to cease, and all men to live together in har- 
mony, and that it may some day come to pass—but 
that the mistake made by the Doukhobors was that 
they wished to do right before other people were 
ready for it.” “The time,” said he, “has not vet 
come.” “ The time, General,” replied these illiterate 
peasants, “may not have come for you, but it has 
come for us! ” 


That answer expresses the fundamental principle 
of the coming reformation. The Scribes and Phari- 
sees of to-day would have us all believe that our 


hopes, beliefs, aspirations and conduct should be 
shaped according to the decisions of certain external 
authorities—church dignitaries, divinely-appointed 
rulers, or representatives of infallible majorities. 
Some kind of automatic, self-acting evolution is to de- 
cide when any improvement of the existing order of 
things may be permissible. ... As yet “ the time has 
not come,” and we must all go on acting wrongly till 
the * evolutionary process ” does the work of reform 
for us. 

The other view is, that the ultimate authority in 
matters of belief, feeling and action is the inward 
voice—that divine guidance given us through the 
medium of reason and conscience. 


The more humbly and faithfully we hearken to 
that the more rapid will be our progress—and that 
of the Society to which we belong—towards perfec- 
tion. And when any man sees the path clear before 
him “ the time has come,” though the authorities of 
Church and State should oppose the advance as stren- 
uously as they opposed the teaching of the early 
Christians and of the first Protestants, or the strug- 
gle for religious freedom in England and for the 
emancipation of the slaves in America. 

The inspiration that breathed on men of old has 
not ceased to act, nor has it ever been confined to any 
race, or age, or class. The Hebrew prophet Isaiah, 
the Catholic Saint Francis, the Indian ° Prince 
Buddha, the American tailor John Woolman, the 
Russian Count Tolstoy, and the Doukhobor peasant 
elder who said “ the time has come for us ”—were all 
in their degree led by the Holy Spirit, and, from time 
to time, spoke the word of God.—Aylmer Maude, in 
his recent book,“ A Peculiar People: The Doukho- 
bors.” 








“A PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM.” 


Among recent publications is “ A Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem,” * by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor 
of the Sunday School Times. There have been many 
such pilgrimages in the past, of which glowing pen 
pictures have been made, yet the pleasing style and 
easy expression of the present writer, together with 
the beautiful illustrations, made from photographs 
taken by the author himself, of many places and 
scenes visited, make this book both interesting and in- 
structive. 

Two or more individuals may travel together, view 
the same scenes and feel the same influences; let 
them attempt to describe these scenes and influences, 
and each will bring out something new and interest- 
ing, so through the eyes and mind of the writer of 
this book we are brought face to face with new 
thoughts of the many places mentioned in connec- 
tion with the lives of Jesus, Paul and those associated 
with them, so frequently mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. 

In the opening chapters a brief historical account 
is given of the undertaking to hold the World’s 


* Published by the Sunday School Times Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $2.50. 
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Fourth Sabbath School Convention at Jerusalem, the 
farewell to home and friends, and the daily devo- 
tional services on board the steamer Kurfiirst. One 
of the first incidents of the voyage was the re-estab- 
lishment, for a time, of communication with “ home ” 
by means of the “ wireless telegraph.” 

The first stop was at the Island of Madeira, noted 
as one of the earlier places visited by Columbus, 
where, according to legend, he learned from a dying 
sailor that there was a great land far to the West, 
from which account he got his incentive to equip his 
fleet for his voyage of discovery. 

On entering the harbor of Funchal they are met 
by numbers of the natives, many of whom are Por- 
tuguese, offering their various wares. Some interest- 
ing aquatic feats are performed by these people for 
small sums, which they, like the natives of many 
lands visited by the tourist, strive to obtain. 

After a few hours’ stay at this historical spot the 
steamer proceeds on her way to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean, where a halt is made to visit the town 
and fortress of Gibraltar. Touching at Algiers, op- 
portunity was given the pilgrims to visit various 
places of interest, and some of their experiences are 
quite amusing. 

On the Island of Malta the reader 3 is first brought 
in touch with the New Testament history, in the ac- 
count of Paul’s shipwreck, as told in the Acts, 27th 
and 28th chapters. Here the author, with two 
others, takes a side trip to St. Paul’s Bay, at the en- 
trance of which the disaster took place. On the tra- 
ditional site of the house of Publius, also mentioned 
in the 28th chapter of Acts, has been erected a cath- 
edral. 

From Malta, a short stage of the journey brings 
the travelers to Athens, where are still found the 
characteristic Greek customs, which even twentieth 
century ideas and methods have failed to obliterate. 
Brief reference is made to the almost discouraged ef- 
forts to establish the Greek Evangelical Church, and 
the encouragement given to its leaders. Here many 
ancient scenes are visited, and -among them Mars’ 
Hill. As their sojourn at Athens included the Sab- 
bath day, arrangements had been made to hold a de- 
votional service at the spot where Paul delivered his 
memorable address to the Athenians, and his text of 
centuries ago, “ Jesus and the Resurrection,” was the 
thought that filled the minds and hearts of the eight 
hundred pilgrims, but one week before the time set 
apart for the commemoration of the Resurrection of 
Jesus, the Christ. 

Leaving Greece, with her wealth of myth and tra- 
dition, they proceed eastward again till they reach 
that ancient city of the East, Constantinople, and 
hear the early morning muezzin call: “Come to 
prayer! Come to prayer! Prayer is better than 
sleep.” Here are many things of interest, and the 
short time allotted for this point is fully occupied. 
The museum, the bazaars, the mosques, with their 
countless domes and minarets, all present a wonder- 
ful fascination. As one approaches the towering 
Saint Sophia it is with a feeling of wonder, but when 
one has entered to its very interior he is inspired. 
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No wonder that Justinian said, when he entered, 
on its completion, this “ Church of Divine Wisdom,” 
and beheld its splendors, “‘ Solomon, I have surpassed 
thee.” 

From Constantinople the trip lies down the 
‘Egean, where short stops are made at Smyrna and 
Ephesus, whose scenes again bring to the mind the 
experiences of the great apostle. At Beyrout the 
American party separated, some going by train to 
Damascus, and thence in the saddle down into Pal- 
estine to Jerusalem, where they again were united. 
The remainder of the party continued on the steamer 
down the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, stop- 
ping here and there for a few hours or a day, to allow 
a little trip into Palestine, finally dropping anchor at 
the port of Jaffa, from whence a few hours’ ride by 
train brought them to the Holy City. 

An interesting account is given of the Oriental life 
and customs, and pleasing glimpses of the Syrian 
home. “ One of the largest business establishments 
in Beyrout is the American Press, founded in the 
Island of Malta, in 1822, and moved here in 1834. 
Its magnitude and importance may be better under- 
stood and appreciated when we know that its build- 
ings and equipment are worth ninety thousand 
dollars, and its stock ninety thousand and more. 
During last vear it published over eighteen million 
pages of Scripture in seventy different Bible forms, 
and the total number of pages, of all kinds published, 
amounted to over twenty-eight million.” 

Most interesting is the account of the overland 
party from Damascus as they traverse that region 
made so memorable by Biblical story in both Old and 


New Testament. Across the Lebanon range of 
mountains, by Mount Hermon, with glimpses here 


and there of the ancient rivers Abana and Pharpar. 
Then on to Ceesarea Philippi, from whose side bub- 
bles forth a sparkling stream which with another, a 
little farther on at Dan, afterward unite to form the 
river Jordan. As we follow their course down the 
Jordan valley, nearly every place bears some connec- 
tion to the sacred story, and we pause to contemplate 
the scene. Can one fail to realize a measure of the 
inspiration that comes amid these present-day land- 
marks of the centuries past 

While there may perhaps be nothing new to many 
who have devoted time and study to this country and 
its history, it is the old story, ever new, portions of 
which have been told hundreds and hundreds of 
times, vet with each rehearsal stirs anew the soul. 

Leaving Jerusalem after the sessions of the con- 
vention are over, a few more scenes so often fre- 
quented by Jesus are visited, and then the reader is 
earried to Egypt for a few davs of sightseeeing, a 
trip up the Nile, and a visit to the pyramids, then to 
* Rome, that sat on her seven hills,” where a con- 
gress of evangelical Sabbath School workers is to be 
held. On Fifth month 6th the steamer Kurfiirst 
passed out of the Bay of Naples, proceeding north- 
ward along the coast of Italy, stopping for a few 
hours at the town of Villafranche, “ from which at 
12 o’clock midnight, Fifth month 7th, we turn our 
faces homeward.” A. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


LEARNING BY DOING. 


Tue principle of learning by doing is as old as edu- 
cation itself. We have always learned rapidity and 
skill in computation and the imitative arts by prac- 
tice. Froebel pushed the idea further, and his estab- 
lishment of the universality of this principle in edu- 
cation has developed the modern laboratory and 
workshop, the social settlement and the school repub- 
lic. Every department of the school and college work 
has felt the inspiring touch of the idea of learning by 
doing. 

teligious thought and teaching yield less readily to 
change than secular ideals. We are prone to feel that 
there is something more or less sacred about our 
methods of dealing with religious truth because asso- 
ciated with past interests dear to us. Theoretically, 
we all hold that the best means of learning religious 
and moral truth is by practicing its requirements; but 
practically it is so much easier to learn the beauty 
of self-sacrifice and the reward of righteous endeavor 
as abstractions, than in the school of experience, that 


we often fail in the application of the principle in 
which we believe. 


The best way for a class of children to really learn 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” is 
for them to give of their own possessions to other 
children less favored. A pedagogical way to teach 
the value of self-sacrifice is to induce the class to try 
it. Helpfulness is stimulated by habit. Its rudimen- 
tary lessons may be only to pass books, arrange maps, 
or readjust the seats for the class, while its extension 
develops the philanthropist if its progress is unhin- 
dered. 

Sympathy with the afflicted, the idea of protection 
of the weak, are hard to develop as abstract ideas. 
The opportunities to exercise these graces must be 
sought for by those who would grow into the likeness 
of the Master. A condition of general truthfulness 
and honesty may result from an abstract sense of the 
value of such qualities, but the ability to stand the 
crucial tests of life, to be truthful when evasion 
would apparently profit us, to be honest when such 
a course costs something, to stand for peace when the 
glories of war are on every tongue, to be steadfast 
when adherence means to be misunderstood, comes 
only from the education of constant doing. In the 
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school of daily effort we learn to be brave, strong, pa- 
tient and heroic. These qualities are manifest to 
other men only in some crisis of life, but the cumu- 
lative development of the qualities of mind and heart 
which go to make up greatness, comes through the 
constant doing of trifling things according to our 
best knowledge and ability. We are not born to the 
inheritance of true greatness; we can never have it 
thrust upon us. If we possess it, we must learn it by 
practicing the habits of thought and action which lead 
us toward the ideal which we cherish. 

The athlete does not depend upon hearing lectures 
and reading books about how to be strong. By con- 
tinuous effort he develops muscles and sinews which 
will give him mastery by and by. He does not turn 
aside from his purpose after a trial or two if he fails 
to make as good a record as he had hoped for, and de- 
cide that he cannot be a leader among athletes. He 
knows that training and self-denial are the price of 
ultimate suecess. He recognizes that he daily gains 
over his own previous record, and however far away 
he is from another’s record, he is satisfied that he is 
moving in the right direction. 

In the development of soul fiber are we as patient 
and as hopeful? We try the silent meeting and find 
our thoughts wander, and we experience little if any, 
spiritual uplift. We frequently have none of the pa- 
tience of the man in training which would induce us 
to bring our unruly thoughts under subjection for a 
short time one week, and by practice increase our 
control until, when we sit down in a meeting, we shall 
be masters, not servants, of our wandering fancies. 
If we only practice an orderly quietness, and expect 
religious instruction and help to be forced upon us, 
we may be, after years of regular meeting attendance, 
comparatively helpless to really enter into silent com- 
munion with the Father. The ability to worship God 
in silence we learn by doing as in other things. Abil- 
ity to listen attentively to the spoken word and ap- 
propriate our share of the message is gained by prac- 
tice. Our faith increases by trusting in it, our virtue 
by using it, our brotherly kindness by exercising it 
upon our brothers. The injunction of the apostle “ to 
press forward toward the mark of the prize of our 
high calling” seems to recognize that we will not 
easily, perhaps not at all, attain the mark. His man- 
date is to strive towards it. The command places the 
emphasis upon direction rather than position. It im- 
plies that as we press forward—as we practice—we 
shall come nearer to the mark—we shall learn the les- 
sons of citizenship in the kingdom. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


“ Back to the land your people must go, and they 
must be helped to get there,” says Rider Haggard, 
who latterly has become an expert authority on rural 
matters, and who has covered some 7,000 miles of 
this country, his chief purpose being to find lands for 
colonies of Englishmen. “ Go out into the country,” 
he says, “and multiply.” This solution of the pov- 
erty problem of the large cities is the one that natu- 
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rally presents itself to any one who was brought up 

in the country and looks back with longing to it, or to 

one who has become fascinated with the charms of 

country life from a taste of garden making at odd 

hours in some roomy suburb, or from observing the 

scarcity of farm help while visiting in the country, or 

even from looking over the enticing pages of garden 

books and garden magazines. But there is another 
side to the problem. For one thing, the people who 
: crowd the cities are not many of them fitted for coun- 
; try life and farm work. Besides a very large part of 
them are needed in these industrial centers, and that’s 
how they come to be there. Of course there is a 
scarcity of farm help, and the problem of supplying 
it has got to be met in some way. But when all the 
farm help that is needed is supplied it will have drawn 
but an infinitesimal number of those who are crowded 
in the cities. We must not expect to solve the prob- 
lem of city crowding by running away from it. We 
might as well settle down at once to learn to live de- 
cently and comfortably in the cities. It is much 
easier to look back to the good old times, to the golden 
age that is past, than it is to build on into the time 
that has come and to make it the golden age. 
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place for all the crowds that have to live there. 

















the traction representatives and the city. 


lighting company, which has a perpetual franchise. 
The Mayor believes that such competition will lead 
to municipal ownership of the lighting privilege. 
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Notwithstanding the self-evident fact that people 


ing, there are hundreds of people who continue to be 
deceived by promises that this will be done. 
go on buying goods with “a prize in every package,” 
or with a trading stamp attached, under the delusion 
that they are getting more than they have paid for. 
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other warning not to trust concerns which make 
promises that it would be impossible for an honest 
business to fulfill. 
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Millersville, the oldest in Pennsylvania, celebrated its 
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The 
problem of our present time is to learn to live in the 
city, and to make it a pleasant and sanitary dwelling 


Following the election of Mayor Dunne, in Chica- 
go, negotiations for the purchase of the Chicago 
Street Railways were opened on the 19th between 
A proposi- 
tion is pending under which the companies will at 
onee begin to modernize their lines and sell to the 
city at a fair price, thus getting rid of all legal com- 
plications and bringing about immediate municipal 
ownership. Steps will also be taken at once by Mayor 
Dunne to urge upon the State Legislature the passage 
of a bill which will enable the city of Chicago to en- 
gage in the manufacture of gas and compete with the 


who are in business for the sake of making money 
are not in the practice of giving something for noth- 


They 


The recent disappearance of a large trading stamp 
company in Philadelphia, and the loss sustained by 
the victims, most of whom were poor women, is an- 


On the 17th instant the State Normal School at 
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fiftieth anniversary. Addresses were made by the 
principal of the school, Dr. E. O. Lyte; by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion; Dr, Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, who was at Millersville as teacher and 
afterwards as principal from 1855 to 1883; and by 
President Stahr, of Franklin and Marshall College. 
When the school opened in 1855, James P. Wicker- 
sham was principal, and J. F. 
mathematics. Other teachers were Cornelius Wal- 
ker, R. T. Cornwell and Swayne Wickersham. 
James P. Wickersham, who gave up the principalship 
in 1866 to become State Superintendent of Schools, 
was all his life a member of the Society of Friends, 
and is honored by his former pupils for his earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm and unswerving integrity. 
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The American Anti-Saloon League is planning for 
public out-door mass meetings on the Fourth of July, 
to be addressed by speakers of prominence. In many 
States the movement will be aided by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. The purpose of this 
effort is to eliminate drunkenness and the use of dan- 
gerous explosives on that day. 





















Joseph Jefferson, the great actor, who was known 
and loved in both hemispheres as the personator of 
Rip Van Winkle, has just passed from the stage of 
life. His whole career was a proof that an actor may 
be a clean, strong, honorable man, influencing the 
world for good. His autobiography, published a few 
vears ago, is not only a fine piece of literary work, but 
is a moral uplift to those who read it. It is possibly 
a measure of the roundness and soundness of Jeffer- 
son’s artistic power that he gave equal pleasure to old 
and young. He will be remembered not only as the 
first actor of his time, but as an unselfish, lovable 
gentleman. 










































Russia is still seething with unrest and discontent. 
The Congress of Journalists in St. Petersburg, on the 
21st, recommended wide-reaching measures toward 
the liberation of the press. A private circular has 
been addressed to the governors of the several prov- 
inces informing them that the congress of the 
zemstvoists, called for the 7th of next month, has 
been prohibited. The Peasant Society of Ivanoff 
has boldly proclaimed itself in favor of the convoca- 
tion of a constituent assembly to decide on the form 
of government, as a condition precedent to the de- 
mand for free speech, the abolition of the state of 
siege and the use of whips by Cossacks and bayonets 
by other troops. All Poland is described as in “ 















a 
great conflagration of socialism,” and strikes are re- 
ported in various parts of the Empire. 














The “ Organization,” which controls the municipal 
affairs of Philadelphia, has secured the passage by 
the Select Council of a resolution requesting the 
Finance Committee to confer with the United Gas 
Improvement Company, to ascertain “whether a 
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contract can be made with that corporation whereby 
the annual payments which the city now receives un- 
der the gas lease can be anticipated and paid to the 
city in such way as to enable the city to properly 
carry on the various important public works it has 
undertaken, and which should be undertaken and 
completed without any present increase of the tax 
rate and of the city’s debt.” 

It is understood that if the U. G. I. will pay a 
lump sum of $25,000,000, instead of the annual pay- 
ments now required, and reduce the price of city gas 
to 90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, the lease which ex- 
pires in 1927 will be extended to 1957. The only 
member of the Council who spoke and voted against 
this present expenditure of what would be future in- 
come was Samuel Crothers, of the Fortieth Ward. 
The citizens of Philadelphia will await with interest 
the result of the conference thus authorized. 


I am not going to give to any rich colleges,” said 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons, retired capitalist of Chicago. “I 
have a lot of colleges to choose from in distributing 
the $250,000 that I have decided to send down South. 
I am going to pick out the very poorest and most 
worthy, and have the money ready by May Ist.” 
The sum is to be distributed in the rural districts of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, in which States there are many heroic little 
institutions struggling along and accomplishing really 
surprising results with practically no endowment and 
most precarious support. 


A FRIENDLY NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Twenty miles from Washington, and a little fur- 
ther from Baltimore, is the Friendly settlement of 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. Geographically it is not 
a very definitely -bounded locality. Morally, intellee- 
tually and spiritually there is nothing indefinite or 
uncertain about it. Several days spent in close con- 
tact with the social, intellectual and religious life of 
the community have only served to increase interest 
and admiration for the character of the people per- 
sonally, and for the settlement as a whole. 

The roar of the modern railroad, and the rumble 
of the still more modern trolley car, has as vet not 
disturbed the unique atmosphere of Sandy Spring. 
The inland and almost isolated character of the set- 
tlement has developed a peculiarly interesting neigh- 
berhood. Sandy Spring enjovs the up-to-dateness 
and culture of a commercial center with the quiet of 
a country environment; in short, the people have de- 
veloped a self-sustaining, intellectual and social life, 
and are able to provide their own instruction, and, in 
fact, their own entertainment, without drawing very 
much upon the outside world. 

In his early manhood Moncure D. Conway, then a 
frequent visitor to this community, wrote as follows 
of Sandy Spring: 

“So beautiful and so cheerful was this Quaker 
neighborhood, with its bright homes and fields with 
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happy laborers, the only happy negroes I had ever 
known, that I always experienced an exhilaration in 
riding there, and have often gone several miles out of 
my way to go through it to my appointments. I 
could tell the very line on the ground where the ordi- 
nary Maryland ended and the Quaker region began. 
I found on further examination that I was in a place 
where mental culture was general, where there was a 
good circulating library and excellent schools, and 


the interior life of Sandy Spring more attractive 
even than the exterior.” 


The lapse of years has not rendered this estimate 
obsolete. 

Industrially Sandy Spring is prosperous. It seems 
strange at a country cross roads to see a bank, a sav- 
ings institution and an insurance company doing 
profitable business, and contributing to and conserv- 
ing the wealth of the people. One of the results is 
that more Sandy Springers have traveled to Europe, 
and visited the interesting points in our own land, 
than in any other community of the same population 
within our acquaintance. 

Sandy Spring has been a Friendly center for a cen- 
tury and a half, and is now distinetively so. In fact, 
our branch of the Society is the dominant religious 
force and influence in the community. To know bet- 
ter this side of life in the settlement, its needs, and 
what ean be done to meet them, was the main object 
of this visit. We have met the Friends in their 
homes, seen them in the midst of their social and in- 
tellectual concerns, and been duly impressed with 
both their expressed and latent ability and energy. 

A wise community of interest, and a singular co- 
operation and commingling of ideas regarding their 
social, intellectual and industrial needs, have made 
them resourceful and successful as agriculturists. 
They hold frequent meetings to advance these inter- 
ests, and these assemblages sparkle with wit and wis- 
dom, and there seareely seems to be a need in these 
particulars which is not entirely met. 

The Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting has a mem- 
bership of about three hundred, two-thirds of whom 
are resident within five miles of the meeting house. 
Yesterday thirty or forty representative Friends met 
at Mt. Airy, the home of Benjamin H. and Sarah T. 
Miller, to consider the needs of the Society, and ways 
and means for meeting them. 


It was practically the unanimous opinion that the 
meeting does not now answer the spiritual needs of 
this community as it should. Helping to make the 
meeting more interesting and more influential was a 
topic that was seriously and thoughtfully considered. 
It was thought that a step in that direction was to 
make the meeting house itself a more interesting cen- 
ter for all of the helpful concerns of the community. 
It is hoped that a concern was developed which will 
lead to practical results in this particular. 


The need of more helpful speech in the meeting 
house was emphasized by a number of Friends, and 
the matter of a general individual responsibility for 
the character of the meeting was thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 
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‘is a fellowship and a mutual appreciation among the 
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Sandy Spring has been blessed by a more than or- 
dinarily forceful line of ministry. The gifted Benja- 
min Hallowell developed from teacher to preacher in 
this meeting. Charles Stabler, of blessed memory, 
began his public service here. Caroline Hallowell 
Miller and Edward Farquhar have been most inspir- 
ing and helpful to the meeting, but their period of 
service has nearly passed away, on account of the in- 
firmities of the flesh of those who have thus served 
the Society. We fear that the individual members 
of the meeting have leaned too heavily on these 
worthies. There are Friends not a few in Sandy 
Spring whose gifts and graces are ample for spiritual 
service, without inheriting the mantle of their sires. 
A more equal division of labor between the social, in- 
telleetual and spiritual needs of this community we 
are sure would bring a distinct call to religious ser- 
vice to more than one Friend in the Sandy Spring 
Meeting. Without doubt, what is true here is equally 
applice able in every community where the Friendly 
faith has an abiding place. 








































During the sojourn in Sandy Spring the midweek 
meeting of Orthodox Friends was attended. There 


members of the two meetings who have so much in 
common which is good to behold. A temperance 
meeting was held and well attended, in a hall in one 
of the sections of the settlement, and a talk on the 
same topic was given to the colored people in their 
own place of worship. Of course our meeting on 
First-day was visited and an hour spent in Sherwood 
School, an educational institution under the care of 
the monthly meeting. 


This brings us to another interesting feature of 
this unique community, and that is the condition of 
the race problem. The colored people are numerous 
here and industrially necessary. They have probably 
more or less disappointed their friends, and yet there 
is much to be said in their favor. The colored peo- 
ple are among their friends in Sandy Spring in more 
ways than one. Here they were practically relieved 
from the thraldom of slavery before the war-time 
proclamation of President Lincoln thrust freedom 
upon a wholly unprepared race. The Friends in the 
main have not had too great expectations regarding 
this race which was forced to travel the strenuous 
road from savagery to civilization through two hun- 
dred and fifty years of industrial slavery and intel- 
lectual and social submergence. We are told by com- 
petent and informed Friends here that the colored 
people here are more industrially provident than the 
same class of white folks. Surely not a few of them 
are living in homes of comfort. 





















The days spent in Sandy Spring, socially, radiating 
as we have from Mt. Airy, have increased our appre- 
ciation of the value of our faith and increased hope 
for its wider application. We are reminded, how- 
ever, that the future of our Society, in the present as 
in the past, must depend upon the faithfulness of the 
individual members. EW. WW. 


Sandy Spring, Md., Fourth month 24th, 1905. 
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CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


A conference of representatives from the Friends’ 
schools of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings was held in Parrish Hall, Swarth- 
more College, Fourth month 22d. President Swair 
was presiding clerk for the day, and Margaret Eves, 
of Girard Avenue School, Philadelphia, was assistant 
clerk. The Friends’ schools of Washington, Balti- 
more, New York City, Loeust Valley, N. Y., Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., and many of the monthly meeting 
schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting were repre- 
sented by principals, teachers, or members of commit- 
tees of oversight. 

The opening address was by President Swain, who 
spoke on “ Reasons for the Existence and Develop- 
ment of Friends’ Schools.” He said: 

“In George Fox’s time there were few opportuni- 
ties for the common people, and he saw that educa- 
tion with people of the convictions of Friends must be 
not merely for the few, but for all. If each soul is 
to follow the light within, that soul must be trained. 
Necessarily he began with the children of Friends, 
because he could not embrace all in these schools. 

“In these Friends’ schools no doubt intellectual 
training was the chief concern; religious training was 
given in the home and in the meeting. 

“ At the present day, even though education is 
now so general for all, yet the real Friends’ school is 
felt by many Friends to have a peculiar mission. 
Friends’ principles so affect the life that those who 
constantly live by them make on this account better 
leaders of youth. This in itself would constitute suf- 
ficient justification for maintenance of Friends’ 
schools. Besides, while public schools have greatly 
multiplied and improved, yet it is acknowledged that 
they are not adequate as vet to meet all the educa- 
tional needs of our time. They are much influenced 
by partisan politics; classes are too large; they have 
fallen short as to moral and religious education; they 
have failed utterly to create the atmosphere of home. 
Never was more needed than now the guarded educa- 
tion for which Friends stand. Not only for those 
who attend Friends’ schools, but also for the silent 
influence which those schools exert on other schools. 

All are agreed that our schools are a powerful 
factor in the usefulness of our religious Society. 
Some feel that the very existence of our Society de- 
pends on their growth and development. Most of the 
accessions, especially of those of youthful years, have 
come directly from our schools. Besides, our schools 
promote Quakerism in the character as well of those 
who never become members of the Society, but exert 
their influence outside of If the Society of 
Friends cannot be said to depend on Friends’ schools, 
yet the spirit that fosters one will foster the other, 
and they will live and die together. Indeed the 
schools would be likely to outlive even the Society 
itself. 

“ So far as mere intellectual training goes there is 
not so much need for Friends’ schools as formerly. 

‘ As to the ability of teachers in Friends’ schools 
many would say that their scholastic and professional 
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training is on the whole inferior to that of the public 
school teacher, yet there is general agreement that 
the teachers in Friends’ schools are selected with 
greater care. Those qualities which make for cul- 
ture, refinement and character are more general in 
Friends’ schools. 

“ As to salaries, in the country districts of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting the Friends’ teacher gener- 
ally receives more than the public school teacher. In 
Philadelphia and other cities the salaries in Friends’ 
schools are inferior. 

“In buildings and equipment some Friends’ 
schools are thoroughly abreast with the best public 
schools, but the average is below that of the public 
school. There seems to be general agreement that 
the smaller Friends’ schools - must have endowment 
or annual income outside of fees in order that they 
may grow and prosper. This some already have. 

‘“‘ In general Friends’ schools should look to greater 
centralization of authority in their management, to 
larger endowments in order that buildings and equip- 
ment may the better meet modern needs, and that the 
salaries of teachers may be increased; and to the 
abandonment of some of the weaker schools if it is 
impossible to strengthen them, together with pro- 
vision by which students in these schools may attend 
the stronger ones or else go to publie schools.” 


A TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FRIENDS. 


Edward Clarkson Wilson, Principal of Baltimore 
Friends’ School, spoke on “ The Training of Teach- 
ers for Friends’ Schools. Is a School of Practice 
Needed?” He said: 

“ There are 244 teachers in Friends’ schools within 
the limits of the New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more Yearly Meetings. Of these, 136 are Friends, 
97 have had a college education, 93 training school 
experience. Few, perhaps, have had both. I have 
written to thirty principals of schools asking their 
opinion as to the advisability of a school of practice. 
In reply, eleven of these were opposed to the idea, 
while nineteen favored it. 

“The State normal schools are not for college 
graduates, else we would do well to use them. Such 
a school aims to train those who desire to be teachers, 
at the same time that it gives them a high school 
eourse. This does not hold in such rare institutions 
as the Teachers’ College in New York. There a large 
percentage of the students are already college gradu- 
ates. The training in the art and science of instruc- 
tion comes as the crowning feature of a college train- 
ing. 

“‘T believe that our course for the future is to aim 
at providing college graduates for all (rather than 40 
per cent., as now) of our positions—certainly, above 
all, for the primary grades. The college or university 
has given the culture, has rounded out the individual 

mind. Now, add the school of methods and we have 
reduced greatly the chances for failure. To many 
the first vears are a great trial—to themselves, to 
their pupils and to their patrons. I am unwilling to 
concede that ‘ teachers are born, not made.’ 

“The minds of children are involved in this ease. 
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We have no right to allow nor to require beginners 
to experiment in their first school—if for no better 
reason than that practice is being secured at the ex- 
pense of those who are paying for expert instruction. 
To the three following questions I would attempt no 
answers: First. Shall we advocate a separate school 
of practice? Second. Shall we try to make provisions 
to offer such work at Swarthmore College? Third. 
Shall we make provision to send our would-be teach- 
ers to already established and. successful institutions, 
such as the one I have mentioned—the Teachers’ Col- 
lege ? 

“These questions have to be answered, and an- 
swered soon; not only answered in words, but with 
enthusiasm, good judgment, ripe scholarship, and, of 
course, that much-demanded nourishment of all mod- 
ern educational institutions—the American dollar.” 


In the general diseussion which followed on the 
two addresses, Arthur H. Tomlinson, principal of 
Swarthmore Grammar School, said that with us edu- 
cation is somewhat of a fad, which is to say, we do 
not seem really to believe in it as much as we profess. 
A proof of this is the small salaries paid teachers, 
county superintendents and principals as compared 
with the salaries of other servants of the community 
of like or less equipment. He made a plea for more 
men teachers, and thought that one point in which 
Friends’ schools are better than public schools is in 
that they have more men teachers. He thought 
Friends’ schools ought to be made to be a factor in 
the development of our public school system. 

Edward Rawson, Principal of Friends’ Seminary, 
New York City, did not believe in establishing a prac- 
tice school. Practice should be obtained by the be- 
ginner in our regular schools. Each of these ought 
to be in a position to take on its teaching force from 
time to time an inexperienced young teacher. It is 
not right to set apart a certain lot “of unfortunate 
children to be practiced on in a “ model” school. 
But he believed in a training school, and thought 
Swarthmore the place for it. The work ought to be 
done in connection with the college work and ought 
to count toward college graduation. 

Professor G. W. Morden, of George School, was in 
favor of establishing a Friends’ hall in connection 
with some good teachers’ college, like that of Colum- 
bia University, New York. Some Friend could be 
put in charge as principal who could act as director 
of studies and could give such special training as 
might be necessary for those looking forward to 
teaching in Friends’ schools. Aid should be given 
enabling Friends to go to such a hall. Also grants 
might be made to schools desiring to employ such 
specially trained teachers. 

Jane Rushmore said there should be no feeling of 
antagonism between Friends’ schools and _ public 
schools. The latter are filling their place as best they 
ean, and it is the place of Friends’ schools to help 
them fill it better. There is a function of leadership 
in education for Friends’ schools. They may not be 
fulfilling this so well, yet this is the ideal that justifies 
their existence. The first thing we have to do is to 
convert our own membership to a real belief in and 
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enthusiasm for Friends’ schools. Others in many 
neighborhoods are more sure of the need for a 
Friends’ school, and appreciate its work more than 
do those who are directly responsible for its existence. 

Thomas Sidwell, Principal of Friends’ School in 
Washington, D. C., spoke of Friends’ schools from 
the point of view of one not a birthright member, 
coming in from country public school work to teach 
in Friends’ school and eventually to become identified 
with the educational and other work of the Society. 
The thing that had impressed him profoundly was the 
spirit of friendliness and the tremendous power of 
this Friendly spirit on the pupils individually. The 
Society of Friends does ‘not, like other religious 
bodies, spend anything on missions, music, profes- 
sional preaching. Yet it is good to have an outlet for 
the wealth among us that is available for use in for- 
warding the progress of mankind onward and up- 
ward. ‘There is no better outlet for such expenditure 
than the schools of the Friendly type. There is no 
natural antagonism between public and Friends’ 
schools. The one cannot do what the other ean. 
They supplement one another. Together they belong 
to one great national system of education. 

R. Barctay Spicer. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


The following letter from one of the careful stu- 
dents of religion in Harvard University will explain 
itself. It is in answer to a question propounded by a 
class led by the editor of “ Unity,” but it will inter- 
est many others: 

The delay in answering is due to pressure of 
work. From the best statistics I can find, I reckon 
the adherents of the various religions as follows: 


CREE 6 Ni sdveonsSegwas ..+ 433,000,000 
Ee old Neth Gubale eames ivewbiné 193,000,000 
Buddhist— 

Outside of China .... 70,000,000 

ot | errr 300,000,000—370,000,000 
NINE 5. a: aS weeded ..++ 45,000,000 
SE, GOO 5 sss ni ewnee ... 270,000,000 
Mazdean or Zoroastrianism ......... 1,000,000 
Per ree errr 1,000,000 


The difficulty in regard to Confucianism and 
Buddhism lies in the fact that these are professed 
along with other faiths. Thus: In China the mass 
of the people follow the national religion (ancestor 
worship and a vague polytheism), but also accept 
Buddhism; the educated are Confucianists, but also 
recognize the State religion. 

In Japan the people are Shintoists and Buddhists; 
the educated are Confucianists. Thus these systems 
overlap one another. 


It is difficult to estimate the number of adherents. 


of savage faiths, but all not above enumerated fall 
under that head, probably 100,000,000 to 150,000,- 
000; if Chinese polytheism be included, the number 
will be between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000. 

Of the number here assigned to Christianity a 
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small proportion, in North America and South Amer- 
_ are savages with polytheistic or demonistic be- 
iefs, 

I do not know that this statement is quite satisfac- 
tory, but it is as definite as I can make. Sincerely, 
yours, C. H. Toy. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., March 3d, 
1905. —Unity (Chicago). 





TO THE DANDELION, 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithsome May, 
Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found, 
Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 

Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 

Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 

Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 

And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 

Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God’s book. 

—James Russell Lowell. 








BIRTHS. 


BRINTON.—At Fontella, Va., on Second month 2d, 1905, to 
William H. and Flla P. T. Brinton, a son, who has been named 
Samuel Whitson Brinton. 


PERCY.-—At Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y., Fourth month 
15th, 1905, to John Crocker and Elizabeth Sutton Percy, a 
daughter, who is named Sarah Percy. 


SHINN.—At Forrest, Ill., Ninth month 25th, 1904, to D. 
Reeves and M. Gertrude Shinn, a son, who is named Kendall 
Wilson; a grandson of Morris A. and L. Emma Wilson. 


DEATHS. 


EVANS.—In Malvern, Pa., Fourth month 
Evans, in his 75th year. 


19th, William 
Interment in Willistown Friends’ 


' Grounds. 
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GRIEST.—After an illness of a few days, Fourth month 
llth, 1905, Harold Wierman Griest, aged two years, only child 
of C. Arthur and Lola W. Griest, of Guernsey, Pa. 


GRIEST.—On the 14th of Fourth month, 1905, at Floradale, 
Adams County, Pa., Willing C. Griest, of Baltimore, Md., aged 
66 years. He was the only son of Amos and Margaret Griest, 
formerly of York, Pa. (his birthplace). He married Philena 
H. Broomell, of Chester County, Pa., who, with their only son, 
Samuel Hadley Griest, survives him. 


SKIDMORE.—At his home in the town of Beekman, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., on Second month 3d, 1905, Peter Akin Skid- 
more, aged 73 years; a member of Oswego Monthly and Pre- 
arative Meeting. A wife and married son survive him. In the 
passing away of this Friend with only a few hours warning, 
we have heard again the echo, “ Be ye also ready.” 

“Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace.” These words may be appropriately ap- 
plied to our dear brother and friend, for in all the relations of 
life—as son, husband, father and friend—his ways were mani- 
festly perfect, and in business affairs, integrity and uprightness 
were evident. 

While we shall miss his weleome, cheerful presence, and the 
stimulating strength of his counsel, we can but feel that 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose 
Not wholly what he hath given: 

They live on earth in thought and deed 
As truly as in heaven. 


RICHARD MOORE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, held at the rooms of 
the society, 415 South Fifteenth Street, Third-day, Fourth 
month 18th, 1905, the following minute was unanimously 
adopted: 

“In the death of Richard Moore, the society, and the cause 
it represents, lose a most useful, indefatigable and sympathetic 
helper. For over twenty-two years he devoted his best ener- 
gies to the work of administration, being advanced to the post 
of assistant secretary, then general secretary, and finally, ad- 
monished by advancing years, voluntarily yielding the reins to 
younger hands. At all times modest and unassuming, he 
brought to his task, aside from his unwavering interest, a wide 
experience, which has done much to promote the work of the 
society. Such unostentatious, single aimed, even though un- 
eventful a life, modelled upon the simplicity of the children, 
whose welfare is its object, holds its place in God’s economy 
and contributes to promote His purposes.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
W. Maxwell Marshall, of Trenton, N. J., underwent an 
operation upon his eyes for glaucoma Fourth month 15th, at 
the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, Philadelphia. Dr. L. Webster 


Fox performed the operation successfully, and hopes his patient 
will gradually regain his health. 


Agnes and Annie Graham, of Grange-over-Sands, England, 
sisters of John William Graham, arrived in America on the 
20th and are at present the guests of William P. Bancroft, 
Wilmington, Del., and later will be with Friends at Swarth- 
more, Haverford, Buck Hill and in other Friendly places. They 
expect to remain in this country three months. 


At the Chicago Meeting of Friends William Greenwood 
Brown, of Toronto, was in attendance on First-day, Fourth 
month 16th. Friends generally will remember his work in 
the interest of the General Conference held in Toronto last 
year. He had words of encouragement for the principles of 
our Seciety, and said that the exercises of the Conference had 
left a favorable impression with the religious element of 
Toronto. 


The Thirty-second Semi-annual Meeting of the College Park 
Association of Friends, San José, Cal., is held on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 29th, 1905, at the meeting house on Morse Street, 
near Davis Street. Meeting for worship at 10 a.m., to be fol- 
lowed by a short business session. Lunch to be served at the 
meeting house at 12 m. Business to be resumed at 1.15 p.m. 
Program for the afternoon: (1) Repetition in Concert, the 
Beatitudes, Matt., v., 2-12: (2) “ Political and Social Condi- 
tions in England in the Time of George Fox,” William Walton; 
43) “State of the English Church in the Time of George Fox,” 
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Elizabeth H. Shelley; (4) “ George Fox and His Work,” Augus- 
tus T. Murray; (5) discussion. 


A meeting of Friends’ General Conference Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor is called at Wilmington, Del., for the 3d 
and 4th of Sixth month. It seems to be most desirable that 
a conference of those interested in this branch of the work of 
the General Conference be held, principally to consider the 
general question of the relation of organized philanthropic 
work in the Society of Friends and the co-operation of philan- 
threpic and other organizations and committees. Further an- 
nouncements as to times of the meetings and other arrange- 
ments will be made in these columns later. John William 
Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. L, N. Y., is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and Bertha L. Broomell, of Friends’ School, Wilming- 
ton, is assistant clerk. 


General John Watson Foster, the well-known diplomatist, 
will lecture at Swarthmore College on Fourth-day evening, 
Fifth month 10th, at 8 p.m., on the subject, “ America’s Obli- 
gation to the Orient.” General Foster was Minister to Mexico 
from 1873 to 1880; to Russia in 1880 and 1881. He was Min- 
ister to Spain 1883 to 1885, and in 1891 was special Plenipo- 
tentiary to negotiate reciprecity treaties with Brazil, Spain, 
Germany, British West Indies, etc. He was Secretary of State 
under President Harrison 1891-1892, and agent of the United 
States in the Bering Sea arbitration at Paris, 1893. He was in- 
vited by the Chinese Emperor to participate in negotiations 
with Japan after the Chinese-Japanese War. He was ambassa- 
dor on special mission to Great Britain and Russia in 1897 and 
a member of the Anglo-Canadian Commission in 1898. He has 
written, among other books, two volumes on American diplom- 
acy. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE CONFERENCE. 


The Central Committee of Friends’ General Conference will 
meet in Eighth month at Fall Creek Meeting House, near Pen- 
dieton, Ind., on the Sixth- and Seventh-days preceding Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which is held this year at that place. This 
will be the 18th and 19th of Eighth month, the yearly meet- 
ing sessions beginning on Second-day, the 21st. It is none too 
soon for members of the committee and all Friends who can 
meet with them to have these meetings in mind that they may 
fit the dates in with their summer plans. These conferences 
every other year are of great importance as taking the place 
of the General Conference for many of the smaller Friendly 
centers to which the great, conferences could not be taken. 

At one of the sessions there will be an address on “ Quaker- 
ism” by Dr. Joseph 8. Walton, Principal of George School. 
Another session will be devoted to a conference on the min- 
istry, and will be addressed by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Professor 
of Biblical History at Swarthmore College. Announcement 
may be made later as to other Friends who expect to be in at- 
tendance and to take part in the proceedings. 

It is hoped that all Friends who attend may remain and join 
with Indiana and Western Ohio Friends throughout the session 
of their yearly meeting. 

This will be an opportunity also of attending Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, which begins on the 9th of Ninth month, and of vis- 
iting a number of meetings and Friendly centers in Indiana 
and Illinois in the interval between the yearly meetings. 
There are some eight or ten such meetings that could be taken 
conveniently in passing from Pendleton to Clear Creek. Some 
of these have not been much visited by Friends in recent years, 
and would weleome the opportunity to be brought into closer 


touch with the life and activities of other meetings than their 
own. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


For the benefit of the Girls’ Athletic Field Fund on Second- 
day evening, the 17th instant, the girls of the Somerville So- 
ciety repeated the cantata of “ Flowers” in Somerville Hall. 
The boys of the college were invited to be present. 

Following dinner on Fourth-day evening, a celebration of the 
debating victory over Dickinson was held in the dining hall. 
Short speeches were made by the three debaters and by Dr. 
Brooks and Professor Pearson. 

On Fifth-day morning a lecture on “ The Yellow Peril” was 
delivered before a large audience by Frederic William Unger, 
war correspondent for the London Times. He took a pro-Rus- 
sian view of the war in the East, but his reasons were not con- 
clusive to many of his hearers. 


Perea 
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The Friends’ Educational Conference, held at college on Sev- | 
enth-day, was attended by the teachers of the Friends’ school 
and others interested. At the morning meeting addresses 
were made by President Swain, Edward C. Wilson, of Balti- 
more; Louis B. Ambler, of Philadelphia, and others. These 
were followed by discussions. Later a lecture was delivered by 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., superintendent of public instrue- 
tion in Pennsylvania, his subject being, “ The Teacher and His 
Work.” After lunch, served by the college to its guests, a lec- 
ture on “ Idealism and Realism in Education ” was delivered by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University. In the 
evening a principals’ meeting was held, at which the subject, 
“ Executive Problems of School Management ” was brought up 
for general discussion. 

At Bible class on First-day morning, Dr. Holmes’s subject 
was the “ Divinity of Christ.” 

David Ferris, of Wilmington, was present at First-day morn- 
ing meeting, and read a carefully-prepared paper on “ The 
Higher Education.” 

In the evening, at the meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, read an excellent paper. 
His subject was “ Quakerism and the Simple Life.” 

For his collection of autograph manuscripts of contemporary 
poets Professor Hayes has received the following poem from 
the surviving brother of Sidney Lanier: 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT: 


TO ALL WHO LOVE SIDNEY LANIER. 


"As in one planet-mocking globe of dew 
May lucent glow the full-spanned are of blue: 


Since one clear stroke of Time’s star-guiding bell 
Unending happiness or woe may tell: 


Since came a world of light from just one word 
Of God, and all the stars of morning heard:— 


Then let one murmured word for me express 
A fervent round of grateful tenderness! 


CLIFFORD LANIER. 
Montgomery, Alabama, April, 1905. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 
The annual oratorical contest was held Fourth month 22d. 
The contestants represented each of the three upper classes. 


Thomas B. Knowles, of Yardley, presided over the meeting and 
announced the program, as follows: 


“Child Labor in Pennsylvania,” J. Ernest Hartman, 06; 
“He Conquers Who Conquers Himself,” Pauline Eves, 705; 
“The National Pyramid,” Helen M. Woodward, ’05; instru- 
mental solo, Charles M. Hutchinson: “The Crime of the 
Wealthy,” Hugh B. Eastburn, Jr., 07; “ The Red Cross,” Emma 
Wilson, 05; “ Man and the State,” James B. Green, 06; “ Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant,” Harry Parker, 07. The judges, Mary B. 
Kirk, Horace B. Hoagland, president of the Board of Directors 
of Newtown Public Schools, and Dr. Leutscher, awarded first 
place to James B. Green, and second place to Hugh B. East- 
burn, Jr. James Green, with Hugh B. Eastburn, as alternate, 
will represent George School at the oratorical contest to be 
held at Swarthmore College Fifth month 13th. 

On the night of Fourth month 15th the station at George 
School was burned to the ground, having been set on fire by 
robbers. For the present a passenger car is being used as a 
station. 

Watson W. Dewees, formerly of Westtown Boarding School, 
gave a very interesting illustrated lecture on “French His- 
tory ” on Fourth month 15th. It was thoroughly enjoyed by 
every one. 

John J. Cornell and his wife recently spent a few days at 
the school. Friend Cornell spoke to the student body at the 
mid-week meeting, in the morning assembly, and addressed a 
very large gathering at Newtown on First-day. His practical 
and earnest talks, as well as his free and genial manner when 
mingling with the teachers and students socially in the even- 
ings, were very much appreciated, and we all feel that it was 
a rare privilege to have had the opportunity to thus become 
acquainted with this valued Friend and his wife. M. A. G. 


Said a romping little fellow to his father, “ Sometimes I say 
I will hit brother, and then I don’t, because I am sorry before 
I do it.” If some of us who are older could remember in good 
season to think “ sometimes” as that little child thought, how 
much after-sorrow would be prevented!—Sunday School Times. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met on the evening of the 29th at the home 
of Dr. W. H. and E. Irene Meredith, with a fairly good attend- 
ance. In the absence of the president and vice-president, 
Eleanor Foulke presided over the meeting, opening the exer- 
cises by reading the 23d Psalm. Ella M. Bull, secretary, read 
the minutes of last meeting. The article on “ Arbitration ” 
from Friends’ Discipline was read by Letitia K. Roberts. 

Recitation, “God Will Sprinkle Sunshine,” by J. W. Riley, 
was given by Annie B. Roberts. A Whittier reading, “The 
Vaudois Teacher,” by Isaac W. Reeder. Eleanor Foulke read 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest,” by William Allen Knight. 
Very interesting current topics were given by Phebe R. Bewley 
and William Moore. Sentiments were given. 

Our next meeting will be held at the home of Joel S. and 
Ella M. Bull, Fifth month 25th, 1905. 


ANNIE B. ROBERTS, Corresponding Secretary. 
I g A 


THE COMING OF GEORGE FOX. 
A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XVIL. 
Text, John, x., 10. 


The coming of George Fox among men was the coming of a 
man that had been taught of God. In his inner consciousness 
he had known what language cannot bequeath from one to an- 
other; he had known what man by his actions and example 
cannot give to another; he had known what cannot be bought 
by money or purchased by reputation and influence. The 
statement of this which he had known became his message to 
all men. “I was sent’ to turn people from darkness to the 
light, that they may receive Christ Jesus; for, to as many as 
should receive him in his light, I saw that he would give power 
to become the sons of God; which I had obtained by receiving 
Christ.” 

This power to become a son of God, Fox believed was given 
to him as a free gift from the Father of Mercies through the 
visitation of his Son, and the experience that resulted was to 
him like coming out of darkness into light. 

It was during the persecution he experienced, and the travail 
of spirit he underwent that he was led to know this new life 
which he called the “ New Jerusalem.” 

“Whilst I was under this spiritual suffering,” he writes, 
“...I saw the beauty and glory of it, the length, the breadth, 
and the height thereof, all in complete proportion. I saw that 
all who are within the light of Christ, and in his faith, which 
he is the author of; and in the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, which 
Christ and the holy prophets and apostles were in; and within 
the grace, and truth, and power of God, which are the walls of 
the city; such are within the city, are.members of it, and have 
right to eat of the tree of life... . But they that are out of 
the grace, truth, light, Spirit, and power of God; they who re- 
sist the Holy Ghost, quench, vex, and grieve the Spirit of God; 
who hate the light, turn the grace of God into wantonness, and 
do despite to the spirit of grace; they have erred from the 
faith, and made shipwreck of it and of a good conscience, who 
abuse the power of God, and despise prophesying, revelation, 
and inspiration;—these are the dogs and unbelievers that are 
without the city.” (See Lessons 1 and 2. How does this re- 
semble Luther’s conception of free grace?) 

The light kindled from this experience made it clear to 
George Fox what the meaning of his coming was. He declared 
that he was sent to bring people off from Jewish ceremonies, 
and from heathenish fables. In this his mission resembled 
that of many of the Puritans, much of Luther’s effort, and no 
small part of the teaching of European Rationalism. 

He was to bring them off from the sprinkling of infants, ob- 
servance of holy days and ancient traditions, and the worship 
of images and crosses. In this he agreed with the Anabaptists 
and a large measure of Puritan effort. 

He was to bring them off from “ windy doctrine,” by which 
the clergy “ blew the people about this way and the other way, 
from sect to sect.” These windy doctrines he called men’s in- 
ventions, the world’s teachers, the world’s religions, world’s 
worships, world’s fellowships; from all of which he felt mer 
should be called. He went further and declared that he was 
sent to call men from “their own ways.” In this we find the 
very center of George Fox’s system, if it may be called a sys- 
tem. 

In calling men from their own ways he meant to call them 
not only from sin, not only from self-will on the one hand and 
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sleepy satisfaction on the other hand, but also to call them 
from the condition he himself was in before the time of his 
awakening. Whether in sin or in innocency, he would call 
them, that they might know what he had found. 

How would he call them? Was there some strange power, 
something supernatural possessing him when he called them? 
He simply answers, I would call them “with and by this di- 
vine power and Spirit of God, and the light of Jesus.” He had 
found that which possessed the soul of the mystic, and with 
the passive ones led him away from the world. Evidently he 
had found something more, since, like the humble Nazarene, 
he went forth into the world filled with a wonderful love for 
humanity. In those initial years this love was greater than 
the love for the Church which characterized many of his fol- 
lowers. 

He would call men into what he had known. Off from all 
their own ways to Christ, the new and living way; off from 
the world’s worships to know the spirit of truth; off from the 
churches made and gathered by men to the church in God, the 
general assembly written in heaven which Christ is the head of. 

In this the historian might see the covert thrust at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian party that was at that time 
stirring the heart of Puritanism. Fox, however, was not mak- 
ing an attack on the general polity of Presbyterianism so much 
as upon all assemblies held in the power of man. He would 
call men together and hold them together not in the power of 
George Fox, but in the power of God. This he declared that 
every member of the assembly was able to receive, and when 
received, a beautiful unity of purpose arose. His Church is 
not yet organized, but he would call men away from that life 
in any church that leaned on the might and guidance of man. 

In this he grasped the simple trust and undaunted faith of 
the mystics of old, but, unlike them, he refused to withdraw 
from the world. He grasped the keenest weapon of the Ra- 
tionalist, the human reason; he would use it as a servant, while 
he declared that he had found that which transcended reason. 
He would use reason to protect what he had found. The visita- 
tion that came and aroused what he called the “seed of God” 
within his own soul, filled him with that fervor that charac- 
terized the Calvinist, when filled with the thought of being one 
of God’s elect. 

Like the child selected by the father for an errand of trust, 
who goes off radiant with zeal for the father, so in a larger 
degree Fox, and all who have known a measure of the same 
call, go off into the busy world, full of zeal for the Father’s 
work. 


Second chapter of “George Fox’s Journal.” 


Torics.—Fox’s Love for Humanity—was it greater or less 
than his love for his Church? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


BIBLE STUDY: ITS PLACE TIN CONNECTION WITH THE 
RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


I have read with much interest “ E. L.’s” communication in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 22d, on “ Studying the 
Bible.” in which the question is asked: “ Are we at present 
drifting from the spirit into the letter, going back to the 
outward form of theological teachings, instead of ‘ minding 
the Light,’ and the revelation of God’s will to us?” 

It seems to me that the trend of religious teaching in the 
present day, among almost all Protestant churches, and in 
many of the Catholic churches, is in the direction of the ex- 
altation of the spirit and the subjection of the letter. As the 
Rev. S. D. McConnell says (The Outlook, Second month 10th) : 
“ The whole development of the dogma” (the enthronement of 
the Bible as authority) “lies within the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth century, as any one who will take 
the trouble may read. During that time the Litere Scripte 
were confirmed in a position which they have held until our 
own time. The Bible came to be called the ‘Word of God.’ 
It became a palladium and a charm. The theologian thought 
of it as a complete and final transcript of God’s law and pur- 
pose. The common people adored it as a fetich.” 

But times have changed, and “ E. L.” recognizes this when 
he (or she?) says: “The Church is becoming full of heresy.” Can 
there be any doubt that this “ heresy ” is due to the fact that 
religious people are beginning to study the Bible and to learn 
that no part of it claims to be a substitute for the spirit, but 
that it is simply a history of the spiritual development of the 
Hebrew pecple? 

“FE. L..” if as old as I am, remembers the time when no one 
dared to question the “authority ” of the Bible for fear that 
he might be considered infidel, when even Friends, for the most 
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part, accepted the Bible passages that uphold war, slavery, re- 
venge, treachery, lying and deceit as mysteries beyond human 
understanding, but yet as the “ Word of inscrutable Wisdom.” 
Some there were, ’tis irue, like Benjamin Hallowell, who found 
it possible “to reject any Scripture” that came in conflict 
with Truth as he believed, “ by God himself upon my spiritual! 
being.” But they were not in unity with Friends generally. 
In the churches no one questioned the supreme authority of 
the Scriptures, which by them were held to be verbally in- 
spired. The Bible was indeed a fetich to be worshiped, but 
with few was there a study of the Bible. There was recognized 
no alternative for the acknowledgment of the holy Scriptures 
other than their rejection as inspired writings. 

And so in a multitude of Friends’ families the Bible became 
an unread book, or if read at all in the family, it was read with 
misgivings and apologies for its depicted immoralities. Then 
raged the conflict as to the spiritual value of reason, of con- 
science, of morality, and we were preached to about the dan- 
gers of “ running ofter the lo heres, and the lo theres,” so that 
even the Quaker meeting became an arena for theological dis- 
putation, in which “love and unity ” were not much in evi- 
dence. 

Happily for the world, “the still, small voice” steadily 
wrought its influence, not for the upholding of the testimony 
of the so-called “ infidels ” who ridiculed the Bible, nor for that 
of the zealots who worshiped the Bible, but for the reverent 
seekers for truth who learned to regard the Bible as the his- 
tory of a people who were seeking to find God and who in this 
quest made many imperfect conceptions of his character, but 
who, in advance of all their contemporaries, learned to more 
and more understand his character and to do his will. And so 
these truth seekers turned to the Bible, as a student turns to 
any work in literature or in science that represents the un- 
folding of truth in either department, not as an “ authority,” 
but as a_histery of human endeavor and of human 
achievement in the eternal search for wisdom. Professor 
Hare, of Columbia College, used to say to the students 
of architecture words to this effect: “Gentlemen, if any 
one of you could be such a genius as to obtain at a 
bound a conception of the most perfect art, it would be in vain 
for him to study ancient art; but, such not being the case, you 
must carefully study the work of the most eminent authorities, 
not as absolute masters, but as guides.” So in the modern 
study of the Bible, under the spirit of what has been termed 
the “ Higher Criticism,” more real religious development has 
been secured in the last half century than the antecedent many 
centuries of theological controversy achieved. Happily we live 
in an age when we are not in spiritual servitude to an “ in- 
fallible book,” which once was held to be the only source of 
divine revelation. Happily, also, we live in an age when we do 
not have to depend upon the Light alone that we discover in 
our own experience,but the Light which guided righteous 
men of all nations and in every age, serves not as absolute 
Truth for us, but as a help to find the way toa clearer concep- 
tion of our relationship to God. 

As we learn to know God through his expression in human 
lives yesterday, to-day and forever, we shall grow more and 
more to know his will and to do it. Wma. M. Jackson. 

New York City. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


I have read with pleasure and hope various writings in re- 
cent numbers advocating a new movement to teach Christianity 
among the people. To leaven mankind with righteousness is 
the duty and privilege of all Christians, Friends included. To 
have lost spiritual power to convince others is to be on the 
borders of dissolution and to merit the contempt of the world. 

The race of sinful men is not extinct yet, and there is the 
same power to-day in the voice of a consecrated Friend as 
there was in the day of Fox. Even then people came not to 
listen to the Voice without arrangement and invitation. The 
same means are necessary to-day. 

Love and liberality and active service are surely enjoined by 
the gospel, and specially underlie the teaching of Jesus in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. William Penn is recorded 
to have said: “One Friend cannot withhold that which an- 
other Friend needeth.” Jf Friends lived and acted in that spirit 
towards those called to a vocal ministry, their sphere of service 
would be enlarged, and we should hear no more of a hireling 
ministry. An oppressive church is as bad as a hireling servant. 
Both are rooted in selfishness. 

If we love God truly, we must love as he does those who dif- 
fer in opinion from us. But our separations into branches have 
been hurtful to the cause of Christ. To be a friend of all the 
branches to-day is practically to be disowned by them all. And 
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] speak after experience gained in visits extending to 40,000 
miles. Work foreseen had to be badly done; small meetings 
and isolated Friends had to be passed by without a visit for 
want of information and entertainment or when personal in- 
come became attenuated. 

1 was comforted at reading of the visits of Elizabeth Lloyd 
westward after I had gone over the same ground two years 
ago. 1 had missed many places and people, for reasons stated, 
when she, more favored with introductions and means, found 
a welcome and hearty service. 

1 was specially grieved to have missed some visits in the 
Central States, where Friends of both branches proffered wel- 
come and entertainment, simply from a temporary curtailment 
of income. And, worst of all, on reaching home, I found old 
Friends cold and distant to the extent of ostracism, they re- 
garding my visits among all branches of Friends as “ very 
wrong.” Nevertheless, 1 feel the separations are wrong; that 
it is the will of Ged there shall be reunion with liberty of opin- 
jon, and that a Society of Friends thus constituted may work 
for the good of the kingdom of heaven as effectively as a na- 
tional government composed of Republicans and Democrats. 


Pusey, Wilts, Eng. ALFRED COooK. 


THE “ LAING ” SCHOOL. 


From a private letter received from Abby D. Munro we quote 
an extract which should touch our hearts as of old. Her faith- 
fulness thfough all these long years of service to the colored 
race should still be recognized and help given if possible, for, 
although there are many new causes asking for aid, these old 
missions are still in need and have been so blest for good in 
the past by the Friendly donations that, we are sure, if these 
can only be continued, blessings will continue to follow them. 
—Eb. 

A. D. M. says: “ We are fast nearing the close of another 
school term. ‘The year has passed like those before it, pleas- 
antly and harmoniously, and successfully, too. As usual, at 
this season, we are greatly embarrassed for funds. As you 
will see by the ‘ Visitor, we were $200 short at the close of 
March, and less than $40 have come in since. You can imagine 
how eagerly I watch the mails, and how I feel as they bring 
nothing. So many have passed away who have been interested 
contributors, we feel it keenly.” 








ODOR OF SPRING. 


The first perfume of vernal bloom drifting upon the breeze, 
thrilling your sense as you walk the highway, or cross the lit- 
tle hill by the footpath, usually appears in early May. It is 
faint and delicate, but unmistakable it is a token of bloom 
somewhere. One throws up his head and sniffs it and searches 
for it, as he would bend his ear for some faint far-off strain 
of music. Is it a breath of the myriad opening buds in field 
and wood, or has the south wind brought it from warmer 
climes? For years I was much puzzled as to the origin of this 
rare, elusive odor of early May mornings. Now I am convinced 
it comes from the blossoming elms; I have traced it home. 
There seems to be only a brief period, probably only one or two 
mornings, when the elms emit this delicious odor. It is the 
same with the sugar maple bloom. It is not every spring that 
I catch its perfume. It seems heavier than that of the elm 
and does not drift so far upon the breeze, but it is equally brief 
and uncertain. In both cases the atmospheric conditions must 
be favorable; a warm, moist, gentle southwest wind and a day 
that woos and caresses all things.—John Burroughs, in Coun- 
try Calendar. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A LIBRARY. 


They leave awhile the tumult and the fret 
Of things, who pass beneath this stately portal; 
Nor through all years to come can they forget 
These golden hours among great books immortal. 


—John Russell Hayes. 








ON A SIXTY-EIGHTH BIRTHDAY. 


As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 
The milestones into headstones change, 
*Neath every one a friend. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


HOW TO BE A BURBANK. 

In The Country Calendar for Fifth month, W. S. Harwood 
tells amateur plant breeders how to emulate the achievements 
of the astonishing genius who has produced six-inch daisies, 
one-foot amaryllis blossoms, white blackberries, and other 
plant marvels. 

If you should meet Mr. Luther Burbank, the famous breeder 
of plants, at his home in Northern California, you would not 
find him surrounded by elaborate and costly apparatus for 
carrying on his remarkable work, nor would you see any signs 
of the mysterious—but you would see results of surpassing 
interest. 

The equipment needed for following Mr. Burbank’s path is 
very simple in character. Mr. Burbank long ago practically 
discarded all ordinary implements ;—finger-tips and a grafting- 
knife are all he has needed to work wonders in the plant life 
of the world. 

To begin with, Mr. Burbank says the amateur should work 
with one flower, the simpler in form the better; never a Com- 
posite. The more completely he masters the history and the 
details of the life of this flower, the better will he be equipped 
for the work of improving it. 

On one point referred to above, that of the possibilities be- 
fore the amateur, Mr. Burbank said: 

“No one can tell what may be waiting for him; no one can 
tell how important the results may be. A single reader of this 
magazine may develop a new plant, or so improve an old one 
as to make it of great and lasting benefit to the race. This is 
as true of fruits and vegetables as it is of flowers, only one 
must go about the work with great patience and earnestness. 
Not only may the work of the modern amateur plant-breeder 
produce remarkable results, but it cannot help but strengthen 
him physically and broaden him mentally.” 


A MARSH BLACKBIRD. 


You of the crimson wing, 
Very spirit and breath 
Of the ecstacy of spring, 
What do I hear you sing 
At the darkling winter’s death? 


Just the old mad mirth 

That the ancient Aryans heard 
In the primal days of earth! 
After the long white dearth 

It is enough, O bird! 


—Clinton Scollard, in Lippincott’s. 


THE RAIN RAINS EVERY DAY. 


Said the robin to his mate 
In the dripping orchard tree: 
“Our dear nest will have to wait 
Till the blue sky we can see. 
Birds can neither work nor play, 
For the rain rains every day, 
And the rain rains all the day ! ” 


Said the violet to the leaf: 
“T can searcely ope my eye; 
So. for fear I'll come to grief, 
Close along the earth I lie. 
All we flowers for sunshine pray, 
But the rain rains every day, 
And the rain rains all the day ! ” 


And the children, far and wide, 
They, too, wished away the rain; 
All their sports were spoiled outside 
By the “ black glove ” at the pane— 
Very dull indoors to stay 
While “the rain rains every day, 
And the rain rains all the day ! ” 


Up and down the murmurs run, 

Shared by child and bird and flower, 
Suddenly the golden sun 

Dazzled through a clearing shower. 
Then they all forgot to say 
That “the rain rains every day, 
And the rain rains all the day!” 

—Edith M. Thomas, in St. Nicholas. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
1l a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


a.m.; 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting at Scipio (four miles from 
Aurora, N. Y., on L. V. R. R.); ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Bucks First- 
day School Union will be held in Bristol. 
Morning session at 10.30, afternoon ses- 
sion at 2. All interested are invited. 


4th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting at Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m.; 
in the afternoon, at 2.30, a conference 
under care of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee for Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, Elizabeth Stover will 
read a paper; subject, “ What it means 
to be a Friend in 1905.” Ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


‘4th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Horsham 
Friends’ Association in the meeting 
house at 3 p.m. 


4th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, in 
the meeting house at Makefield (Doling- 
ton), Pa., at 3 p.m. Prof. Daniel Batch- 
ellor, of Philadelphia, is expected to be in 
attendance and address the meeting on 
the subject of “ Peace.” 


4th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of h branches at Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Forty- 
fourth Street and Girard Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, at 3 p.m. Friends’ Day has 
fallen somewhat into disuse, but it is ap- 
preciated by the old people, and it is 
hoped that it may not be forgotten by 
those who could attend. 


5th mo. 2d (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Fourth and West 


Buren . 


Streets, Wilmington, Del., at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, day before, at 2 
p-m. 


5th mo. 3d (4th-day ).—Purchase Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Amawalk, N. Y., at 
10.30 a.m.; subject for afternoon meet- 
ing, “ Home Influences; ” ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2.30 p.m. Train on 
Putnam Division R. R. leaves 155th Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York City, at 
8.30 a.m.; Elmsford, 9.20 a.m.; Mill- 
wood, 9.46 a.m. Those going by Grand 
Central, take train at 8.04 a.m., on 
Hudson Division, and transfer at Morris 
Heights. Carriages meet train at York- 
town Heights on Third-day, and at 
Amawalk on Fourth-day. 


5th mo. 4th (5th-day).—Farmington 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Orchard Park, 
N. Y., at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 4th (5th-day).— Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
1l a.m. 


5th mo. 6th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York City, at 
2.30 p.m. 


5th mo. 7th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends of White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


5th mo. 7th (1st-day).— Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p.m. All interested in religious educa- 
tion especially invited. 


5th mo. 7th (l1st-day).—Haverford, 
Pa., meeting attended by Visiting Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 


ing. 


5th mo. 7th (1st-day.—At Chichester, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing, under the care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 8th (2d-day).—Nine Partners 
Half Yearly Meeting, at Poughkeepsie, at 
11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


5th mo. 9th (3d-day).—General John 
Foster lectures at Swarthmore College, 
at 8 p.m., on “America’s Obligation to 
the Orient.” 


5th mo. llth (5th-day).—Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., at 11 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day after, at 9.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. (All standard time.) 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at West Meeting House 
(near Beloit and Alliance, O.), at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
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a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of ministers and elders, Seventh-day be- 
fore, at 10 a.m. The following commit- 
tee will be glad to help any Friends need- 
ing aid in securing homes for the week 
of the approaching Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Friends in the city having ac- 
commodation should notify the com- 
mittee: Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
Street; John Comly, corner Fifteenth 
and Race Streets; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Rebecca 
Comly, 1529 Centennial Avenue; Sarah 
L. Haines, 1513 Marshall Street; Eliza- 
beth Middleton, 856 North Eighth Street. 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at Fifteenth and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day preceding, 
at 10 a.m. 


First of importance in McClure’s is an 
article by William James, of Harvard 
University, an appreciation of his friend, 
Thomas Davidson, whom he characterizes 
as a man “who tried to be on earth 
what good people hope to be in heaven.” 
In these days of fierce struggle for 
material gain, such a life as his is an in- 
spiration. Thomas Davidson, though lit- 
tle known, is a heroic figure. 


The Country Calendar is the name of 
a new magazine, the first number of 
which will be issued next month by the 
Review of Reviews Book Company, New 
York. The contents cover a wide range 
—farming, gardening, bee-keeping, fish- 
ing, yacht racing, dairying, automobiling, 
keeping the country beautiful, and gen- 
erally enjoying out-door life. Among 
the contributors are Grover Cleveland 
and John Burroughs. The magazine is 
made beautiful by a “dog-wood ” cover 
and many fine half-tone illustrations. 


In his latest book, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., entitled, “ Where Does 
the Sky Begin ?” Dr. Washington Glad- 
den has chapters on “Knowing How to 
be Rich ” and “ Who Can Forgive Sins ? ” 


It is 
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